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ments of Nizamu'1-Mulk had caused great anxiety to Sahu,
who in great fear wrote importunate letters to Devji
Sombanshi, Sabaji Nimbalkar and other Maratha musket-
masters to check his march.1 When Baji Rao received news
of the determined nature of Nizamu'l-Mulk's march towards
Poona, he immediately hurried back from Gujerat in order to
compel him to abandon his plan. He crossed the Godavari and
started plundering the villages of Baizapur and Gandapur.2
Nizamu'1-Mulk was thus compelled to ford the river in order
to check Baji Rao's depredations. He encamped at Mungi
Shevgaon in the hilly and barren country of Palkhed where
he found great difficulty in procuring grain and fodder. The
Marathas had completely laid waste the country, leaving
nothing but ruin in their train. For some days, according to
the Cossack methods of warfare, they harassed Nizamu'l-
Mulk's men, surrounding them on all sides. The latter
were already tired out by their expedition into Maharashtra.
Even in this condition they were ready for action in a pitched
battle. But Baji Rao avoided that and contented himself with
harassing Nizamu'l-Mulk's troops. He did not dare approach
the latter's camp on account of Nizamu'l-Mulk's efficient
train of artillery. But his forces were surrounded by the
Marathas. Grain could not be had in his camp even at a
very high price. Nothing could be had from the neighbour-
ing villages as Baji Rao had destroyed all forage in the neigh-
bourhood. Food-supply was so scarce in Nizamu'l-Mulk's
camp that he decided to come to an agreement with Baji
Rao who also eagerly welcomed this move. clwaz Khan
was sent to negotiate terms of peace.3

Baji Rao thought that Nizamu'1-Mulk was in a helpless
condition and had been compelled to surrender. He wanted
to take full advantage of his adversary's position. He de-
manded the immediate surrender of Sambhaji as the preli-
minary condition for further negotiations.4 But Nizamu'l-
Mulk considered it against the principles of chivalry to
leave his so valued an ally in such dire circumstances. He
refused to accede to this demand, happen what might. He
would much rather undergo hardship and privation of war
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